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July 2017 


General Meeting—Tuesday at 8.00 p.m. 

Speaker: Dr. John Dearnaley, President of the Australasian Mycological Society and Assoc. Professor at the 
University of Southern Queensland. 

Talk title: Mycorrhizal associations of Australian plants. 


General Meeting—Tuesday 1st August at 6.30 p.m. 


It will be members night accompanied by a casserole tea. Please bring a casserole or sweet to share. 
Arrive at 6.30 p.m. The meeting starts at 8.00 p.m. 


Speaker: Leigh Dennis, Coastal Adaptation Program Manager, Environment & Waste Services, City of Greater 
Geelong. 

Talk title: Leigh will be speaking about Our Coast program, working with communities to adapt to sea level rise. 
The presentation will cover the locations of concern, what the impacts will be and what can be done. 

Speaker: Craig Morley, GFNC Bird Group Convener 


Talk title: Craig s talk, Painting a picture — a local patch, 1979-2016, will focus on his long-term bird observations 
from the Eastern Park area. 


In the last month we have welcomed to the club... 


Lothar Hohaus, Hamlyn Heights; Kristine Kristensen, Hamlyn Heights 


We wish them a long and happy association. 


GFNC is on Facebook 


www.facebook.com/groups/GeelongFNCGroup/ 


A private online discussion group by invitation for members to share observations and other information 


www.facebook.com/geelongfnc 


The GFNC ‘official’ Facebook Community Page (public) where forthcoming events are promoted 
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Geelong Field Naturalists Club (Di..- 


GFNC website Observations 
www.gfnc.org.au 
Visit the GFNC website to submit your observations or =. Any observations (plant; mammal, bird, reptile, < 
photos, keep up to date with forthcoming events, read invertebrate etc.) can be submitted to the GFNC website 


interesting articles and much more.... (go to the Observations tab) or 
emailed to the GFNC email address 


so that they can be incorporated onto the site. 


Email address: info@gfnc.org.au 


Members are encouraged to arrive early at The photo on the front cover, by Geoff Gates is of an 
general meetings. Australasian Bittern, taken in saltmarsh 
at Breamlea, June 2017. 


The photo on the back cover, by Helen Schofield is 
Corybas unguiculatus Small Helmet-orchid, 
Mogg’s Creek, June 2017. 


The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to chat 
to other members and visitors. 





President’s report 


Welcome to the July edition of the Geelong Naturalist. 

| trust you find the publication informative about recent 
club activities and insightful by learning from members’ 
natural history observations. 


Last month, Graham Possingham and | attended a City of 
Greater Geelong (COGG) event celebrating the City’s 
environmental achievements for the year and the 
presentations of the staff Green Achiever Awards. The 
awards are given out to council employees who have 
incorporated a significant environmental aspect into a 
council project. 


The event was held on United Nations World 
Environment Day and the guest speaker was Chris 
McCormack, Managing Director of Wild Melbourne. The 
theme for World Environment Day and subject of his talk 
was ‘Connecting people to nature’. The main point was 
imploring more people to get outdoors and into nature, to 
appreciate its beauty and learn the importance nature 
plays in the health and wellbeing of us all as individuals 
and as a society. 


This is not a new concept to the GFNC as its first stated 
objective or purpose is ‘to stimulate the study and 
appreciation of natural history’ so we are all very much 
attuned to this principle. This last month, many of our 
members have explored the various local wetland and 
bushland sites on excursion and /or have been learning 
more about an area’s biodiversity while doing a Survey. 
Even though some people have been participating in 
these club activities for decades, it is truly inspirational to 
see the excitement within the group when that 
unexpected, rare, or just beautiful plant, bird or animal is 
seen. ‘Connecting to nature’ is also something well 
understood by the first Australians as an inherent part of 
their being, culture, and their heritage: this connection to 
country. 


Rod Lowther 


In the five years | have been in the club, | have learnt that 
if you appreciate something, you begin to love it. Of 
course, loving something opens you up to all the other 
experiencing emotions that come with love: 
disappointment, frustration, sadness, pain, and anger 
when you see the things that you are connected to and 
care about being mistreated, abused, or destroyed. The 
Australian flora and fauna around the state is under 
constant threat from expanding urbanisation, unchecked 
weed infestation, increased numbers of introduced and 
feral species, clearing of habitat. Or are we seeing simply 
the outcomes from a lack of appreciation or apathy by 
many in society? 


The number of threatened species listed is growing at an 
alarming rate in the state so it feels like we are nearing a 
crunch point with urgent actions needed to address the 
issue by halting the decline of biodiversity in the next few 
years or else we lose it forever. Will future generations 
experience nature as we know it or will the unique 
creatures of Australia be only be shown in children’s 
reading books like griffins and dinosaurs are now? 
Hopefully by being active in the conservation area, we at 
GFNC can help to preserve and protect the threatened 
species and at-risk habitats. 


| thank you for being a member of this club, engaging in 
the various activities and surveys and supporting the 
club's various conservation causes. Let's collectively 
spread the word and help others to connect with nature. If 
you have any friends, family or work colleagues who 
might be interested in joining the club, please approach 
them about a membership. With more people engaged 
and seeking to appreciate nature, the club can better fulfil 
its purposes. 


Recent ecological change in Australia survey 
conducted by the CSIRO and the Department of the Environment and Energy 


The survey will help us understand how Australia's bushland and biodiversity has been changing in recent years, 
and whether the 1*C increase in surface temperature experienced over the past century may have contributed to 


these changes. 


If you have a strong, long-term relationship with the land and are passionate about the future of Australia's special 
plants and animals then the CSIRO would love to hear from you. The survey will collect first hand observations, 
insights and stories about places that are changing and places that aren't changing. For example, you may have 
observed new species appearing, plants flowering at unusual times, or trees dying in your area. This will provide a 
unique and important historical record for Australia. We'd love for you to participate. 


To participate, you would need to be able to select a natural area (e.g. your local region or farm, a Nature Reserve, 
urban bushland) that you have been familiar with for at least the last 10 years. Note that we are interested both in 
areas where change has been observed and where change has not been observed. 


The CSIRO and Department of the Environment and Energy survey can be accessed via this link 
http://bit.ly/2rKsXXu and would take about 30 minutes to complete. 
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Out and about: Scorpions and pseudoscorpions 


Are you afraid of scorpions? They all have a sting in the 
tail, but are not really interested in stinging you, who 
they could not possibly eat; and if they have recently 
eaten, they will not be hungry again for months. If by 
mistake you do get bitten by one of our small Victorian 
species, the worst you can expect is swelling and 
severe pain for several hours. Nevertheless, several 
stings may result in fever. Death is rare, and there are 
no confirmed deaths from scorpions in Australia. 
Recovery from scorpion stings occurs within a day. 
Treatment requires analgesics and medical attention. 
Several thousand people die each year from scorpion 
stings, but these deaths are from the venom of about 25 
species located in Northern Africa, the Middle East, 
India, Mexico and parts of South America. 


Scorpions are found in all habitats, on all continents 
except Antarctica. There are 1500 named species in the 
world; many are yet to be formally described. Australia 
has thirty, Victoria nine. They have been introduced to 
New Zealand and Great Britain. One species 
Euscorpius flavicaudis established itself from Africa in 
the 1860s in Sheerness on the Isle of Sheppey in the 
United Kingdom. This scorpion species is small and 
completely harmless to humans. Its range at just over 
51° N marks the northernmost limit where scorpions live 
in the wild. They generally occur between 23 and 38 
degrees of latitude. Only one species, the Wood or 
Forest Scorpion Cercophonius squama, occurs in 
Tasmania. 


Australian species are small; the largest is Urodacus 
excellens from the Northern Territory, with a body length 
up to 15 cm. Urodacus elongatus the Flinders Ranges 
scorpion males grow to more than 10 cm long, including 
tail. Scorpions tend to be larger and more venomous in 
the northern parts of Australia. The world's largest is 
Heterometrus swammerdami species at 23 cm; it can 
weigh as much as 56 grams, but its venom is not 
usually lethal to humans because it has evolved to kill 
its prey by crushing it with its pincers and not by venom. 
The subspecies H. swammerdami titanicus can be 
found in Sri Lanka and India. The most venomous is the 
Indian Red Scorpion Hottentota tamulus, only 50 to 90 
mm long. 


Scorpions are very ancient and primitive animals. They 
preceded the dinosaurs and have existed for 450 million 
years with little change to body plan. They originated in 
water with gills, air breathing probably 325-350 million 
years ago. Some extinct species, up to one metre long, 
were probably aquatic or amphibious. 


They are members of the class Arachnida (therefore 
related to spiders) of the order Scorpionida. They have 
eight legs and two main body parts. Their two main 
morphological features are a large pair of pincers 
(pedipalps) used to grasp prey, and a tail with a terminal 
venomous sting. They have eight jointed legs, jaws 
(chelericae) for eating, a combined head and chest 
section (cephalothorax), and an abdomen. The tail has 
six segments including the sting, and the head has 6-12 
eyes. They also have a pair of comb-like arms 
(pectines) situated just behind the last pair of legs on 
the underside of the body. These are chemosensory 
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Valda Dedman 


organs used to produce and detect pheromones as well 
as ground vibrations. Females are generally larger and 
more robust than males, but the sting segment in the tail 
is generally shorter. 


Scorpions have many sense receptors. They use their 
jaws to detect chemicals, pincers to detect air currents, 
legs to detect mechanical vibrations through the 
substrate, and eyes to detect light (some have light 
receptors at tip of tail or sting). Their lateral eyes may be 
sensitive enough to enable orientation by starlight. 


They are primarily nocturnal hunters, in the early 
evening, and in the warmer months. They are not very 
active or aggressive hunters. Most sit and wait to catch 
food when their prey stumbles across them. They may 
spend 90 per cent of their time in their burrows. Others 
actively hunt and take prey back to their burrow. They 
catch by grabbing and holding firmly with their jaws. 
Often they do not use the sting to immobilise prey. They 
usually eat the head first, using the chelicerae to tear 
prey into smaller pieces that are collected in a pre-oral 
cavity. Digestion begins here by secreted digestive 
juices and the prey is sucked through the mouth. They 
are very efficient at assimilating nutrients. They eat a 
wide variety of invertebrates, including other scorpions. 
Thirty nine per cent of the world's scorpions are 
cannibals. They are capable of eating large amounts of 
food at a time, then may go 6-12 months without food. 
After one meal they can gain 33 per cent in body weight. 
Some species can live without water, obtaining water 
through their food, and excrete a dry, powdery 
nitrogenous waste. Despite a large surface area to body 
weight, there is little water loss because the body is 
covered by an impermeable exoskeleton. They can 
survive extreme physical conditions, such as freezing 
for several weeks or total immersion in water for 1-2 
days. 


When it comes to courtship, the female attracts the male 
with pheromones, then the male takes over. Mate 
selection involves the use of the comb-like pectines. 
The male has to be careful not to be eaten by the 
female during mating. He is the creative partner in a 
long and elaborate ritual. He clasps the female's claws 
and they proceed to dance. He caresses her mouth, she 
tests his strength. They move backward and forward. 
When the dancing is finished, the male produces a 
sperm packet and deposits it on the ground, then he 
guides the female over it for her to pick up. 


The gestation period varies from 3-18 months. 
Scorpions give birth to live young. The female raises the 
anterior part of her body and uses her first pair and 
sometimes the second pair of legs underneath her 
genital opening to form a birth basket into which the 
young drop. The young then climb on to the mother's 
back, remaining until at least the first moult. Maternal 
care can last from two days to several months after birth 
and may involve co-operative feeding and burrow 
construction. There are several instars, with a moult at 
the end of each. The immature period lasts from 6 to 96 
months, so population growth is slow. Adults do not 
moult. They generally live from two to ten years, 
although some may live for 25 years. 


The Little Marbled Scorpion Lychas marmoreus is wide- 
spread in Victoria, including the Melbourne region. It 
prefers the cooler and wetter parts of Australia. It can 
fluoresce in the dark. It lives under stones and in litter on 
the ground. The Inland Robust Scorpion Urodacus 
yaschenkoi normally builds deep burrows with one or 
more entrances on open ground in sandy soils and is 
found mainly on dunes. The Spider-hunting Scorpion 
lsometroides angusticaudis is a vagrant species that 
does not build a burrow and forages for food at night. Its 
prey is exclusively burrowing spiders, mainly trap-door 
and wolf. The scorpion traps and eats the spider in its 
own burrow. 


Humans have been intrigued by scorpions for centuries. 
A constellation and a sign of the zodiac are named after 
them. Some people like to keep them as pets! 


Pseudoscorpions 


Pseudoscorpions are not scorpions without a tail. They 
are much smaller, the largest only one cm long. They, 
too, are a very ancient life form, surviving 350 million 
years almost unchanged. They have some 
characteristics in common with scorpions, but differ in 
significant ways. 


Courtship is entirely by the male. He marks out a territory 
about 1-2 cm in size with pheromones by rubbing his 
abdomen in the centre of the space. Once a female has 
been lured into this space, he begins a courtship dance, 
alone, waving his giant pedipalps around and vibrating 
his body. When he judges she is sufficiently aroused, he 
deposits a sperm packet on the ground and pushes the 
female into it. The whole process can take anywhere 
from ten minutes to over an hour. Some species do not 
dance and just leave the sperm for the female to find. 


The sperm is taken up by the female's genital orifice, 
and she will produce 20 to 40 eggs in a brood sac which 


Grow West annual planting day event 
Sunday 16th July, 9.30am-4pm 


The annual planting day is one of the Grow West's biggest 


events and is an important opportunity to rejuvenate and 
restore local landscapes. Over the past 12 years, Grow 
West has worked with thousands of volunteers and 
hundreds of landholders, who have helped plant over a 
million trees in the Upper Werribee Catchment. This year, 
Moorabool Shire Council will be hosting the event at one 


of their reserves, Telford Park, which is located next to the 


council offices in Darley, Bacchus Marsh. 


Location 


88 Wittick St, Darley (Telford Park Reserve) 


Lunch and afternoon tea will be supplied. 


What to bring: warm clothes, hat, gloves and sturdy 


footwear. To minimize waste, please bring your own water 


bottle, cup, plate and cutlery for lunch. 


For more information about the event and to download 
your volunteer pack, visit: www.growwest.com.au and 
you can register online on Eventarc 
https://register.eventarc.com/38397/grow-west- 
community-planting-day-2017 





she will carry round attached to her genital orifice and 
where the hatched embryos remain, feeding on a 
milk-like substance produced by her ovaries until she 
becomes quite emaciated. The young then climb on to 
her back until they are big enough to disperse. The 
juveniles resemble adults and moult three times before 
reaching maturity. Some species moult in a silken 
cocoon. In some species males have never been found; 
it is assumed these species are parthogenetic, that is, 
embryos can grow without fertilisation. Pseudoscorpions 
live for about three years. 


There are some 3000 species worldwide and 150 in 
Australia. They are found under rocks, in leaf litter, in 
rotten logs, in caves and in people's homes, sometimes 
in books, hence the name ‘book scorpion’. They are 
often overlooked. One species was found well north of 
the Arctic Circle. Their success in moving large 
distances comes from their habit of ‘hitchhiking’, latching 
on to other animals, a process known as phoresy. 


They are solitary but some live in groups. When 
disturbed they run for cover. They are active at night. 
They eat even smaller, soft invertebrates. Their venom 
glands are located in their giant pedipalps. They catch 
and immobilise their prey, then chew on and suck out the 
insides, using their chelicerae. 


References 

How Book Scorpions Tend to Your Dusty Tomes 
https://blogs.scientificamerican.com/running-ponies/ 
how-book-scorpions-tend-to-your-dusty-tomes/ 

Scorpion 
https://en.m.wikipedia.org/wiki/Scorpion 

Explainer: what is a pseudoscorpion? 
http://theconversation.com/explainer-what-is-a- 
pseudoscorpion-251 70 

Walker, K., Yen, A. and Milledge, G. (2003). Spiders and 
Scorpions Commonly Found in Victoria. Royal 
Society of Victoria, Melbourne. 


Bugs Hotel 
School Holiday Program 


Geelong Botanic Gardens 





Tuesday 4 July 
Thursday 6 July 
Tuesday 11 July 
Friday 14 July 





Program starts 10 am sharp and ends by 12 pm 


Make your own Bug Hotel 
Join a Bug Hunt Walk 
Have fun with an interactive Bug Story 
Help make a giant Bug Hotel for the Gardens 


Bookings are essential. Book and pay $7.40 per 
child online: Book Online Now at 
Events Geelong http://bit.ly/2sUpaqr 
All children must be accompanied by an adult 
Visit the Botanic Gardens Bug Hotels 
Free self-guided trail. 
Gardens open daily 8 am - 5 pm 
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Does the use of spider web as nest material result in higher nest predation 
rates in the Grey Fantail? 


Thanks to funding from the GFNC, | was lucky enough to 
undertake a research project on Grey Fantails 

(Rhipidura albiscapa) at Deakin University. My research 
expanded on work by another student, Michelle Green, in 
2015, doubling the study’s sample size and testing if 
similar results would be obtained between years. The 
research investigated one aspect of nest predation in 
Grey Fantails, which is part of a larger body of work on 
Grey Fantails that Christa Beckmann (my supervisor for 
this project) has been involved in for a number of years. 


Since nest predation is the leading cause of reproductive 
failure in most songbirds, we would expect birds to adopt 
behaviours that minimise nest predation rates. Such 
behaviours could include, for example, placing nests in 
concealed locations, secretive behaviour near the nest to 
avoid revealing nest location to predators, and the use of 
camouflage nest materials. Many birds use spider web to 
bind camouflage material to nests. Interestingly, Grey 
Fantails coat the outside of their nest with web, but do not 
cover the web upon completion of the nest. Spider web 
reflects UV light, and most birds, including avian nest 
predators, can see in the UV spectrum. Thus, use of 
exposed spider web on the outside of nests might attract 
avian predators to the nest, thereby increasing nest pre- 
dation rates. To test if spider web-wrapped nests experi- 
ence higher rates of nest predation, we conducted an 
artificial nest experiment. 


We constructed 100 artificial nests using coconut fiber, 
and wrapped half of the nests in spider web and left half 
without web (Fig. 1). In each nest, we placed one zebra 
finch egg and one ‘fake’ egg made from plasticine that 
was tied into the nest with thread to prevent the fake egg 
being taken away by predators (Fig. 1). Nests were 
placed in the field at Brisbane Ranges National Park, and 
checked daily for 14 days (the length of the incubation 
period) to assess survival rates. Nest predators were 
identified by marks left on the plasticine egg (Fig. 1). 


We found that nests wrapped in spider webs had lower 
daily survival rates in contrast to nests without webs, 
indicating that predators detected the spider web- 
wrapped nests more readily than control nests. We found 
the same trend in both years, although more nests were 
predated overall in 2015 (Fig 2). 





Figure 1: Artificial nests in the field. From left to right; An ‘un- 
webbed’ nest, a ‘webbed’ nest with the finch egg and the plasti- 
cine egg, a ‘webbed’ nest after ‘predation’ with the plasticine egg 
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Abby Watkins and Christa Beckmann 
Deakin University 


left hanging from the skewed nest. The black bead visible was 
used to build the plasticine egg around and to stop ‘predators’ 
pulling the plasticine off the string and making off with it. Photos: 
Michelle Greene (left and centre) and Kerry Thompson (right). 


daily nest survival rate 





Treatment Control Treatment Control 


Figure 2: Mean and standard error daily nest survival rates for 
webbed (treatment) and un-webbed (control) nests in 2015 and 
2016 showing higher daily survival in the un-webbed (control) 
nests in both years. 


To identify nest predators, we placed four infrared wildlife 
cameras at artificial nests. While we were not all that 
surprised that currawongs were caught on camera more 
than once, other birds, such as Grey Shrike-thrush, were 
also caught predating our artificial nests. A Yellow-tufted 
Honeyeater appeared to come to pay a visit (some 
honeyeater species have been known to poke holes in the 
eggs of other species in their vicinity, probably to reduce 
competition for food, and we indeed did find eggs in our 
artificial nests that had such holes in them) (Fig. 3). In the 
future, it would be great to have more cameras out in the 
field in order to gain a more comprehensive picture of the 
nest predator community. 





Figure 3: Three avian ‘predators’ caught on camera. From left to 
right: a Grey Shrike-thrush attempts to pull the plasticine egg 
from a nest, a Grey Currawong caught at a nest, and a 
Yellow-tufted Honeyeater comes by to have a look. 


Of course, just being in the field every day meant that | 
saw a lot, and | really treasured my time out there. As 
GFNC members are surely aware, the Brisbane Ranges 
NP comes alive with nesting birds in the spring, and | was 
lucky enough to spend a month in the field. There was so 
much going on around me as | methodically went through 
setting up, checking and taking down the study. 


Memorable experiences include watching a nesting pair 
of Brown Goshawks at Friday’s campground. More than 
once, we had our breath taken away by the male 
rocketing into camp, screeching, with a bird in his talons. 
The female then shot off the nest to meet the male in mid 
-air, where he made a big deal of passing the dead bird 
to her! 


There was morning tea break at Graham’s Creek Picnic 
area, where we realised how many active nests 
surrounded us. We detected nests of Grey Fantails, 
Red-browed Finches, Varied Sittellas, White-naped 
Honeyeaters, Mistletoebirds, Superb Fairywren, and 
Rufous Whistler virtually from our picnic table in a matter 


of minutes. | would often find myself in the gaze of a 
swamp wallaby in the early morning, or listening to the 
grunts and growls of the local koalas with whom we 
shared the bush. Our daily toils took place on a backdrop 
of exquisite native wildflowers that seemed especially 
vibrant this year. 


Thanks again to the GFNC for providing vital funding for 
this project, and to the volunteers that came out to help 
on the study (including Chrissy Freestone, the GFNC 
newsletter editor with whom | spent a lovely morning in 
the bush and learned more about what the club does in 
the area). 


Winter orchids 
Chiloglottis relfexa Autumn bird orchid 





Location: Moggs Creek, edge of the Great 
Otway National Park, June 2017. 





Flower position or layout once pollination 
has occurred. 
Photos: Helen Schofield 


Reference: Mayfield, E. (2006 ) Flora of the Otway plain and ranges, v.1. Linton Press, Geelong. 


Butterfly report 
Valda Dedman 


Meadow Argus are late flyers, but not usually as late as mid-winter, yet they are still around. Only the occasional single Cabbage 
White now. 


Cabbage White 04/06/17 Highton 


Swan Bay at Swan 
Bay Road 1 


Highton 1 in garden in full sun at 1.00 p.m. 


1 flying at 2.00 p.m. 


20/06/17 
24/06/17 


Meadow Argus 10/06/17 1 in garden 


Eclipse Creek 


10/06/17 Whinray Rd Meredith 


Deakin University 
Waurn Ponds 


1 flying in back yard 





20/06/17 1 fluttering around grevillea bush, sunny, 6°C. 


Observers: CFr, Chrissy Freestone, JN, John Newman; TFI, Tom Fletcher; WCo, Wendy Cook 
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Birremathool at Bailieston fauna survey 
8—12 June 2017 


Birremathool near Bailieston is a private property owned 
by GFNC members, Margaret and Richard Alcorn. Itis a 
Trust for Nature covenanted property consisting of 131 
hectares of auriferous box-ironbark country. 


The property is undulating with a couple of quite high and 
steep hills on the northern boundary. One third of the 
property had been cleared but there has been no grazing 
for over 30 years. This area is covered in a thick 
regrowth of Grey Box, Drooping Cassinia and Golden 
Wattle. The eastern edge of the property is an unused 
road reserve and has many mature Grey Boxes and a 
scattering of Red Stringybark, Yellow Box and Red Box. 
Along the drainage lines Yellow Gums grow and attract 
many birds when flowering. Of particular note on this 
occasion was the presence of many honeyeaters and 
lorikeets, including Black-chinned and Brown-headed 
Honeyeaters, as well as Noisy and Little Friarbirds, who 
were foraging noisily in the flowering Yellow Gums. 


The lower slopes have areas of heathy vegetation and 
huge stands of xanthorrhoea (grass-trees). Interestingly, 
Yellow-footed Antechinus are known to use 


xanthorrhoea for nest sites and several of these animals 
were observed on the property over the course of the 
weekend. 


Flowers noted on the property included Large Autumn 
Greenhood, Small Gnat Orchid, Sharp Midge Orchid, 
Nodding Greenhood, Urn Heath, Spreading Wattle and 
Yellow Gum. Also present were leaves of Beard, Spider, 
Waxlip and Sun orchids. Both Golden and Mallee wattles 
were in bud as well as some of the box and stringybark 
trees. There was no sign of any grass-tree flowers. 


Weather conditions 

The days were still, clear and cold, with average daytime 
temperatures reaching 12°—13°C and night time 
temperatures falling to 2°—3°C. 


Mammals 


GFNC Fauna Survey Group 


Survey methods 


Nest boxes 

A total of 26 nest boxes had previously been installed on 
the lower slopes of the property and these were each 
checked on 11/06/2017. 


Tiles 

Large ceramic tiles had previously been laid down, one 
set near the campsite and another near a large dam. 
Each set consisted of five transects of five tiles each and 
were checked over the course of the weekend. 


Remote motion-activated camera 

A remote PixController camera was fixed to a tree trunk 
near the campsite area. Unfortunately, the camera was 
not properly functioning and no images were recorded. 


Spotlighting 

Spotlighting was carried out on one night but no animals 
were observed. This could have been partly due to the 
presence of a full moon which may have the effect of 
reducing movement of animals in their efforts to avoid 
predation. 


Results 


Nest boxes 

The following was noted: 

e Unoccupied sugar glider nests in nine boxes (an in- 
crease from seven in mid—April 2017); 

e Spiders in 10 boxes including a spider colony; 

e Wasps in three boxes; 

e The other four boxes were empty. 


Short-beaked Echidna None seen but extensive diggings in several places. 


Yellow-footed Antechinus 


Several were seen on the property among the fallen logs and litter, during the day. 


One was also seen in bush off Nagambie-Rushworth Road, near Birremathool, running 
up an old tree trunk and scurrying in and out of small hollows. Another was later seen 
(possibly the same one) foraging in leaves on the ground. 


Sugar Glider 


Eastern Grey Kangaroo Many seen (20+). 


House Mouse 


Red Fox Scats found. 


Not seen but fresh gum leaves in nest boxes suggest their presence. 
One observed and a nest found between stacked tiles. 





European rabbit Noted along Pontings Lane near the property. 


Herps 


Common Froglet Many calling from the dam. 


Plains Froglet Several under tiles near the dam; one or two calling from the dam. 





Bibron's Toadlet Found under tiles; also a small amount of live spawn was found under one tile, 
thought to be of this species. 
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Invertebrates 


Common Yabby Remains of one found beside the dam. 





Bulldog Ant sp. Several large nests, species still to be identified. 


Bird list for Birremathool (73 species) 


Gaiden White 
sinereys 
Pat 


Thanks 

Very many thanks to Margaret and Richard Alcorn for so convivially hosting the camp-out and providing a wonderful 
fire-pit on which to cook our ‘gourmet’ camp meals and brew many cups of tea! Many thanks to the 15 GFNC 
members who took part in the survey at different times over the four-day weekend. 








Xanthorrhoea australis Photo: Tracey Hinton Mosquito orchid Photo: Joy Weatherill 
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SOUTH EAST AUSTRALIAN NATURALISTS' ASSOCIATION INC. 
SPRING CAMP 2017 
FRIDAY 13TH - SUNDAY 15TH OCTOBER 
Hosted by Ringwood Field Naturalists Club Inc. A0009601D 


FIRST NOTICE 
(information about the camp) 


The Ringwood Field Naturalists Club invites you to join them for the SEANA Spring Camp in the 

Little Desert. The camp will be based at the Little Desert Nature Lodge located 17 km south of Nhill on the 
Nhill-Harrow Road. Nhill is located on the Western Highway 73 km northwest of Horsham and 372 km 
northwest of Melbourne. 


ACCOMMODATION 

Participants are responsible for their own accommodation. 

We encourage you to stay at the Little Desert Nature Lodge which has been reserved by the RFNC for the 
weekend. Registration, meals, guest speakers and excursion departures will all take place at the 

Little Desert Nature Lodge. Other accommodation is available at Nhill (17km), Dimboola (46km) and Kaniva 
(58km). A list of some accommodation options is available. 


REGISTRATION 
Completed Registration Form and payment are due by Friday 1*' of September 2017. 


PROGRAM 
Friday 13" October 
e Registration from 4pm onwards at the Little Desert Nature Lodge, with get together and sign up for 
excursions. Tea and coffee will be available. 
e Evening meal — make own arrangements unless already booked and paid for a meal from the Little 
Desert Nature Lodge. 
e Welcome at 7.00pm for an introductory talk, at the Little Desert Nature Lodge. 


Saturday 14^ October 
e Meet at the Little Desert Nature Lodge for full and half day excursions. Car pooling is encouraged. 


e Please bring your lunch, drink, chair and name tag. 

e Excursions are planned to leave at 9.00am, half day excursions returning for lunch at 12.30pm. 
Afternoon excursions departing around 1.00pm and returning about 4.30pm. Full day excursions will 
have lunch elsewhere and return to the Little Desert Nature Lodge by 4.30pm. 

e SEANA meeting at the Lodge at 5.00pm — 6.00pm. 

e Meal and keynote speaker commencing at 7.00pm in the dining room of Little Desert Nature Lodge. 


Sunday 15" October 
e Meet at the Little Desert Nature Lodge for full and half day excursions with arrangements as per 


Saturday. 
e Evening meal — make your own arrangements unless you have booked and paid for a meal provided 
by Little Desert Nature Lodge. 


EXCURSIONS 

The possible excursion venues include Mt Arapiles/Tooan State Park, Snape Reserve (Dimboola), Glenlee 
Flora and Fauna Reserve, Little Desert National Park — Kiata area, Stringybark Walk and Nhill-Harrow Road 
environs, Nhill Wetlands and Little Desert Nature Lodge environs. 


We look forward to seeing you in October 2017, 

Peter Rogers Ray Wall 

President Treasurer 

Phone 03 9801 6946 PO Box 418 Ringwood Vic 3144 


Website — rfnc.org.au 


Email — rfncseana@gmail.com 


Please note additional information about SEANA Accommodation options, as well as a Registration form and payment 
page will be distributed via the GFNC Weekly email bulletin. 
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Mid-week Bird Excursion—Bannockburn Bush Reserve 
25 May 2017 


The GFNC held the May mid-week bird excursion at the 
Bannockburn Bush Reserve which was well attended by 
members. We were met and welcomed by Stuart 
McCullum from the local Friends group who gave an 
overview of the reserve. The reserve has been subjected 
to abuse by illegal dumping of rubbish and unrestrained 
use of the tracks by trail bike and four-wheel drive 
vehicles. Consequently, security has recently been 
improved to address this problem with most entry points 
now under lock and key access. 


The 425 ha Bannockburn Bush Reserve has been under 
the management of Ballarat Environment Network (BEN) 
since 2007. BEN, along with the Friends of Bannockburn 
have been very active in cleaning up the reserve and 
other activities designed to ensure biodiversity (flora and 
fauna) values are protected and enhanced through 
several restoration projects. The reserve is currently 
classified as Bushland Recreation but there are plans in 
place for the land to be reclassified as a Nature Reserve. 
This category puts more emphasis on conservation. BEN 
will be preparing a submission for the Crown Land 
authorities giving details of the biodiversity values and 
history of the site. The GFNC is assisting in this process 
by conducting several fauna surveys during 2017. Bird 
reports from this excursion and information from eBird 
and other databases will also be included in the 
submission. 


The group first headed to the northern part of the reserve 
where the habitat comprises mainly Yellow Gums with 
limited understory. Walking along the track, observers 
saw many honeyeaters in the tree foliage, the most 


common being Yellow-faced Honeyeaters (70) followed 
by the White-naped Honeyeaters (50). The group went 
off track on the return leg and paused quietly to 
concentrate on improving bird call identification skills. 





f M 


White-bellied Cuckoo-shrike 


Rod Lowther 


The excursion participants then split up. The main group 
were filled with excitement upon seeing four 
White-bellied Cuckoo-shrikes, while the other group 
reported observing a Collared Sparrowhawk some 
distance away. Just prior to leaving this area, everyone 
got a good look at 50 White-winged Choughs which 
dispersed rapidly as we approached. 


The excursion proceeded to the southern side of the 
reserve . Here Manna Gums dominated with a rich 
understory and lower level plants. Approaching the 
middle of the day, the number of birds were less than 
expected given the habitat quality. Several 
Brown-headed Honeyeaters were a highlight. 


The third stop of the day for lunch was taken at the pond 
on the eastern side of the reserve where White-naped 
Honeyeaters were most numerous. 


Special thanks to Stuart McCullum for guiding the group 
and highlighting features of the reserve. 


Thanks also to Richard Alcorn who kept the tally of birds 
observed. The full list of the species can be viewed as 
follows: 


South of Bannockburn -Shelford Rd 
http://ebird.org/ebird/australia/view/checklist/S37 146951 


http://ebird.org/ebird/australia/view/checklist/S37 146950 


Northern Section of Reserve 
http://ebird.org/ebird/australia/view/checklist/S37 146952 


Southern part of reserve 
http://ebird.org/ebird/australia/view/checklist/S37 146943 


Base Rd Waterhole 
http://ebird.org/ebird/australia/view/checklist/S37 146934 





Photos: Susan Kruss 
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Mid-week Bird Excursion—Blue Waters Lake and Begola Wetlands, 
Ocean Grove 22 June 2017 


Ten members, led by Margaret Alcorn, visited Blue 
Waters Lake and Begola Wetlands in Ocean Grove on a 
cool and cloudy morning on Thursday 22 June. Meeting 
at Blue Waters, Graeme Tribe outlined the geology of the 
area, describing the changing position of the coast over 
recent millennia, and the fact that Blue Waters Lake 
would have been under the sea around 6000 years ago 
with the adjacent higher land forming the coastline. 
Graeme presented river charts from the 1890s which 
showed the course of the Barwon River then, not greatly 
different to today. 


A walk around Blue Waters Lake produced a list of 45 
species, most notable being over 100 Pacific Black 
Ducks, 27 Hoary-headed Grebes, 4 Royal Spoonbills, a 
small number of Rainbow Lorikeets including several 


Richard Alcorn 


hybrids with mostly green and yellow underparts, and two 
Yellow-tailed Black-Cockatoos. A silent Little Grassbird 
flitted between the sedges at the water's edge. 


After a pleasant morning tea at Bernie Lingham's house 
nearby the lake, we drove to Begola Wetlands on the 
east side of town. Birding here was fairly quiet with 
waterfowl numbers well down. Two Hardhead were seen 
diving, with a few more loafing at the water's edge along 
with a few Grey and Chestnut Teal and a solitary Pacific 
Black Duck. 


Blue Waters Lake. 
http://ebird.org/ebird/australia/view/checklist/S37731 789. 


Begola Wetlands 
http://ebird.org/ebird/australia/view/checklist/S37804223. 


May-June bird observations—some highlights 


Though spring is often considered the breeding season 
for many bird species, numerous records this month 
illustrate active winter breeding behaviour. Several 
families of Black-shouldered Kites have been making 


the most of a mouse plague out in the western paddocks. 


Observations include New Holland Honeyeaters with 
nestlings, Red Wattlebirds feeding recently fledged 
juveniles at Inverleigh and collecting nest-material in 
Highton and White-plumed Honeyeaters in display 
flight. Little Ravens and Australian Magpies have been 
observed at numerous sites, collecting nesting material. 
Many observers have been diligent in noticing these 
often subtle signs of breeding and taking great care not 
to disturb active nesting areas. 


Wetland bird records are still numerous with a great 
array of species from across the Geelong region. A very 
unusual record of three Plumed Whistling-Ducks on 
private property at Eurack was particularly noteworthy. 
High numbers of Freckled Ducks are back at their 
regular haunt at Lake Lorne and good numbers of many 
duck species are present there and at numerous other 
wetlands. Brolga records always thrill and this month 
there are several. Banded Lapwings are recorded 
regularly from farmland around Freshwater Creek and an 
ephemeral wetland at Inverleigh proved ideal for good 
numbers of Black-fronted and Red-kneed Dotterels. 
Cattle Egrets are being seen in many rural locations this 
winter and large flocks of Australian Pelicans circling 
over Bannockburn and Wingeel were reminiscent of 
other large flocks recorded overhead earlier in the year. 
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John Newman & Craig Morley 


Tawny-crowned Honeyeaters in heathland, Painted 
Button-quails in woodland and Crescent Honeyeaters 
in a rural garden are all great records of species that are 
hard to pin down. Gang-gang Cockatoos and Flame 
Robins have proved enticing winter birds for many 
observers in a variety of suburbs and districts, their 
vibrant red plumage in male birds proving eye-catching. 
Laughing Kookaburra records on the Bellarine 
Peninsula are not numerous and again this month they 
make an appearance. 


Spotted Harriers have been a superb find in western 
farmland and white morph Grey Goshawk records from 
the Barwon River environs near Breakwater satisfying 
several observers. The phenomenal hunting antics of an 
Australian Hobby amid busy city traffic were 
heart-stopping. 


Thank you to all the observers, who take the time and 
effort to submit their records to the Club website and 
eBird Australia. It is so important that we continue to 
document and build an understanding of local birdlife of 
the Geelong region. 


Amy Scheitner, Angus Hartshorn, BirdLife Bellarine, Brett 
Roberts, Craig Morley, David Rantall, David Tytherleigh, 
Dawn Missen, Deborah Evans, Geoff Gates, George Ap- 
pleby, Gordon McCarthy, Graeme Stockton, Graham 
Possingham, Grant Palmer, Jeff Dagg, Jen Carr, Jenny 
Possingham, John Newman, Les Barrow, Maddie Glynn, 
Margaret Alcorn, Paul Schillier, Richard Alcorn, Robert 
Missen, Rustem Upton, Tom Fletcher, Trevor Lumb. 


Common Ringtail Possums have adapted quite well to 
suburban life despite the hazards involved. Cats, both 
usually well-behaved pets and ferals, are instinctively 

predatory and possums are occasionally victims. 


Fauna report 
Trevor Pescott 


‘Who wouldn’t rather save the native otter than a type of 
rat?’ the article read. We are gradually moving away from 
European names in favour of the Indigenous ones but 
there is a long way still to go. 


Overhead wires too take a toll of both possums and flying 


foxes. 


It is good to know that we have Water-rats or Rakili living 
in the Barwon River through the city; the old Breakwater 
Bridge is a good place to see the beautiful animals, 


So far there haven’t been any whale sightings listed on 
our observations sheet this winter. That both Southern 
Right and Humpback Whales are now in local waters is 
apparent from both television and newspaper reports, so 
clearly the whales are again here. 


particularly as they are not strictly nocturnal, often being 


seen during the day. There was a silly little piece in the 
Geelong Independent free newspaper recently that 
suggested we should re-name them Victorian otters. 


Mammals 


Short-beaked Echidna 
Koala 


Common Brushtail 
Possum 


Sugar Glider 


Common Ringtail 
Possum 


Red-necked Wallaby 


Swamp (Black) 
Wallaby 
Microbat sp 


Rakili (Water-rat) 


22/06/17 
22/05/17 


21/05/17 
22/05/17 


24/05/17 


22/05/17 


06/05/17 


13/05/17 


06/06/17 


22/06/17 


11/06/17 


17/06/17 


22/05/17 


28/05/17 


22/06/17 


22/06/17 





Herp reports are in short supply, understandably since 
we are in deep winter. Once the days become warmer it 
will be time to start logging the reptiles as well as 
mammals. 


Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, recent diggings noted. 
Whinray Road, Meredith, sitting on the upper, outer branch 
of a gumtree, 5.30 p.m., wide awake. 

Whinray Road, Meredith. Moved from the same Manna Gum 
to the pine tree as the Ringtail Possums (see below). 
Eclipse Ck, Whinray Road, Meredith, heard growling at 
night. 

Meredith, beside Slate Quarry Road just outside town; 
bounced towards the road, slowed just before we drove 
past. 

Whinray Road, Meredith; moved from gum to pine tree and 
beyond (see ringtail possum below). It may be an easy and 
safe route through trees above the driveway. 

Whinray Road, Meredith; in a roadside remnant of mature 
Manna Gums and low understorey. They were chasing each 
other along the branches until one jumped to the adjacent 
tree. 

Whinray Road, Meredith; one remained on a dead branch, 
the other moved onto an adjacent pine tree. 

Newtown, ran along our veranda. 

St Leonards near Edwards Point. It had apparently curled its 
tail around one wire and grasped the wire below, and was 
electrocuted. 

Yaugher; seen along Kents Road in a space of about 600 m, 
feeding on the roadside verge. Groups of 2, 3 and 3; each 
group appeared to be an adult with one or two young about 
three-quarter grown. 

Fyansford; grazing low down on the hillside below the Devia- 
tion Road, at 8.10 a.m. 

Whinray Road, Meredith; flying over just after sunset, not 
heard calling. Clear sky, calm, still about 12°C but warmer 
during the day. 

Breakwater; observed swimming from the west side and ex- 
iting among vegetation on the south-eastern side of the old 
Breakwater Road Bridge. | have seen a single Rakili in this 
locality in the past. 

Breakwater; first noted on the north side of the river down- 
stream from the bridge. It appeared to swim under the road 
and re-emerged upstream where it disappeared into a reed- 
bank on the north side of the river. 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve; scats noted. 
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Herps 


Growling Grass Frog 20/05/17 | Balyang Sanctuary, heard calling from damp, uncut 
grass about 30 cm high, at 3.15 p.m. on a fine, sunny 
afternoon. 

Spotted Grass Frog 22/06/17 | Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, under a tile in the 


grassy area near the Information Centre. 
Common Froglet 22/06/17 | Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, many calling from the 
flooded areas. 
22/06/17 | Edwards Point, several calling from the wetland be- 
tween the path and the beach. 





Observers: CFr Chrissy Freestone, DTy David Tytherleigh, GPa Grant Palmer, LC Lynne Clarke, NS Nancy Smith, SQ Stuart 
Quick, TP Trevor Pescott, WCC Wendy and Colin Cook, WCo Wendy Cook. 


Membership renewals 


This is a final reminder to those of you who have not renewed your subscriptions to please do so as soon as 
possible. Please also remember to send in your renewal form if you have paid by direct credit (we have a few forms 
still outstanding) and to sign your form, as this is a requirement under our Rules, 


Members who have not paid by 31 July will be removed from our Geelong Naturalist mailing list, 
so please don’t delay any longer. 


Renewal forms will be available at meetings or can be downloaded from the website and mailed, or filled in 


electronically and emailed to info@gfnc.org.au. 


Deborah Evans, Membership Officer 





White-necked Heron, paddock beside Hamilton Hwy at Hesse, 


June. 
Photo: David Tytherleigh 





Eastern Great Egret, Karaaf Wetland, June. 


Photo: Barry Lingham 
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Karaaf Wetland and Breamlea excursion report 
18 June 2017 


Leader: Brooke Connor 


Barry Lingham 





White-fronted Chats, female (left) and male (right) 


GFNC member Lois Lane completed research on the life 
of William Buckley and the local indigenous tribes of the 
Geelong Region. Most of the facts below are taken from 
articles she published in the Geelong Naturalist in the 
1980s. 


The Thompson Creek has its headwaters in the Gherang 
area and drains over 2500 ha. The creek flows in a 
generally easterly direction before reaching Dan’s 
Reserve. Here it swings southward before following par- 
allel to the Breamlea coast to reach the sea near Point 
Impossible. The lower 3 km of the creek form a tidal 
estuary with significant areas of adjacent salt-marsh 
habitat that form the Breamlea Flora Reserve. About 600 
m from the sea, a small tidal creek named Mullet Creek 
joins the Thompson Creek. 


Mullet Creek drains the part of the Breamlea Flora Re- 
serve known as Karaaf Wetlands. This area became the 
favourite camp of William Buckley, the convict who 
escaped from the short-lived penal settlement 
established near Sorrrento in 1803. The 32 years Buckley 
spent living in the Geelong region before he joined with 
Batman’s party of settlers in 1835 have been researched 
by several authors and provide a fascinating insight into 
Buckley’s life, and the way of life of the local Wathaurong 
tribes. 


Near Mullet Creek, Buckley built a hut, strengthening the 
walls with branches and roofing it with turf to make it 
weather-proof. His dwelling had a ‘long vista over the 
plains and from his doorway a view out to sea’. The site 
was part of the Bengali clan territory, and the presence of 
many shell middens in the area attest to the use of the 
area over thousands of years. Buckley was adopted by 
the clan and learned their language. 


When he first escaped, Buckley almost died from 
starvation, but with knowledge imparted from the aborigi- 
nes, he was able to survive well. Although most of the 


Photo: Barry Lingham 


Bellarine Peninsula has been radically altered in the past 
200 years, Buckley would still recognise the area where 
he built his hut. The mullet still use the creek where 
Buckley built his kiddle (a fish trap made from sticks) and 
various shellfish are still found on the nearby reefs. A 
variety of edible roots and plants eaten by Buckley grow 
in the salt marsh, although the murnong (Yam Daisy) has 
disappeared. 


The wetland still hosts a range of edible fauna. Waterfowl 
were good eating and also provided eggs in season. 
Eastern Grey Kangaroos and possums inhabit the area, 
but the wombats and bandicoots have become locally 
extinct. Water came from aboriginal wells sunk into the 
dune zone to reach the fresh water that lies above the 
saline ground water. The filter-well used by Buckley at 
Karaaf still exists, having been utilised in the past to 
provide water for sheep. 


Brooke Connor, local Parks Victoria Ranger, gave an 
overview of the management of the Karaaf Wetland. As 
development gets nearer to the site, changes to the f 
ragile salt marsh have occurred. Stormwater runoff from 
the Sands Golf Course and residential areas in Torquay 
eventually makes its way into the Karaaf system. Excess 
fresh water can change the ecology of the site from 
salt-marsh habitat to freshwater swamp, so it is vital that 
flows are restricted. There are plans for many more 
residences in the area that will place further pressure on 
the system. 


Some ecological burning has occurred at the site to 
restrict the spread of phalaris grass. This has been 
successful, but the past 10 years have seen the rapid 
spread of Coast Wattle and Coast Tea-tree along the 
higher sections of Karaaf. 
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These are native species, but they have rapidly 
proliferated to create thick scrub over areas that were 
once more open, restricting the growth of other 
indigenous shrubs and grasses. 


We investigated the area from the Point Impossible car 
park through to Mullet Creek, noting a wide range of 
plants and bird life. A mob of more than 40 Eastern Grey 
Kangaroos was seen. Buckley’s well was located, and it 
was noted that kangaroos and birds still used it to drink. 
It was easy to imagine Buckley and the local aborigines 
hunting, fishing and enjoying life at this lovely place. 


From Karaaf, we travelled via Blackgate Road into 
Breamlea, stopping to admire a nesting Black Swan and 
many Eurasian Coot in the wetlands near Breamlea Rd. 
There was no sign of the Australasian Bittern recorded 
at the site last month. Opposite the caravan park, we 
checked on another well that is supposed to have also 
been used by Buckley. It took some time to locate an 
overgrown cairn with a plaque giving details about the 
well. A snake (probably a copperhead) was disturbed by 
us during our search of the scrub. 


Lunch was eaten at the home of Marianne Fricker, and 
we were able to watch the parade of birds through her 
garden. We investigated a section of woodland adjacent 


Birds noted: 


to the salt marsh that had been carefully weeded and 
planted by some local residents before travelling to the 
end of the road to observe the birds on the Thompson 
Creek Estuary. This completed an interesting day that 
incorporated a blend of both natural history and local 
history. 


References: 

Billows, C. (2006). Ecological Responses to Improved 
Tidal Flows into the Karaaf Wetlands, Breamlea, Vic- 

toria. Honours Thesis, Deakin University. 

Buckley, W. & Langhorne, G. (1837) Reminiscenses of 
James Buckley who lived for thirty years among the 

Wallawarro or Watourong tribes at Geelong Port 
Phillip, communicated by him to George Langhorne. 
State Library of Victoria. 

Lane, L. (1988). Notes on the extensive kitchen- 
middens near Bream Creek outlet adjacent to Buck- 
ley's Well at Karaaf — a traditional camping-station 
near Point Impossible, Victoria. Geelong Naturalist 
Vol 25, No 2 

Morgan, J. (1852). The Life and Adventures of William 
Buckley, thirty two years a wanderer amongst the 
aborigines of the then unexplored country around 
Port Phillip. Archibald MacDougall, Hobart. 

Swan Bay Integrated Catchment Management (2006). 
Coastal and Inland Plants of the Bellarine Peninsula. 


Karaaf Wetland Breamlea — Horwood Road from 
(Breamlea Flora & Fauna Reserve) the cricket ground to the estuary 


Chestnut Teal 

Little Black Cormorant 
Australian Pelican 
Eastern Great Egret 
White-faced Heron 
Little Egret 
Straw-necked Ibis 
Black-shouldered Kite 
Collared Sparrowhawk 
Swamp Harrier 

Little Eagle 

Nankeen Kestrel 
Masked Lapwing 
Rainbow Lorikeet 
Superb Fairy-wren 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Striated Fieldwren 
Singing Honeyeater 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 
Little Wattlebird 
White-fronted Chat 
Grey Butcherbird 
Australian Magpie 
Grey Fantail 

Willie Wagtail 
Welcome Swallow 
European Goldfinch 
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Black Swan 
Chestnut Teal 
Hoary-headed Grebe 
Little Pied Cormorant 
White-faced Heron 
Little Egret 
Australian White Ibis 
Whistling Kite 
Eurasian Coot 
Masked Lapwing 
Rainbow Lorikeet 
Crimson Rosella 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Superb Fairy-wren 
Eastern Spinebill 
Singing Honeyeater 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 
Little Wattlebird 

Red Wattlebird 

New Holland Honeyeater 
Grey Shrike-thrush 
Grey Butcherbird 
Australian Magpie 
Grey Fantail 

Willie Wagtail 
Welcome Swallow 
House Sparrow 


Incidental list of plants noted at Karaaf Wetland 


Scientific name Common name 
Acaena novae-zelandiae Bidgee-widgee 


Coast Wat 

Atriplex australasica 
Carpobrolus rossi 
SmaHearCiemalt 


Distichlis distichopholla Australian Salt-grass 
Dichondra repens Kidney Weed 
Disphyma crassifolium Rounded Noon-flower 


Knobby Club-rush 
Frankenia pauciflora 
Leucopogon parviflorus Coast Beard-heath 


[CmsiBeswResh 
Coast Daisy bush 


Poa poiformis Coast Tussock-grass 


Rhagodia candolleana Seaberry Saltbush 


Samolus repens Creeping Brookweed 


Sarcocornia quinqueflora Beaded Glasswort 
Selera radicans 


Senecio sp. Fireweed 


Suadia australis Austral Seablite 


Shrubby Glasswor 
Grey Glass 
Bower Spinach 





Atriplex australasica Native Orache Frankenia pauciflora Southern Sea-heath 


Photo: Barry Lingham Photo: Barry Lingham 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion 


Batesford 


Thursday 27 July 2017 
Leader: Bill Honey 


We will explore the Dog Rocks Flora and Fauna 
Sanctuary, as well as Bill Honey's adjoining 
property, with well filled dam. If there is time we 
might also get to view the neighbouring old 
limestone quarry. 


Meet: 9.00 a.m. inside the gateway to the Flora 
and Flora Reserve, on the top of the hill in Dog 
Rocks Road and immediately opposite the Rocks. 
Park 

inside the gate. 


Click on this Google reference for immediate 
indication of the location: http://bit.ly/2rGBs5l 


Bring: Binoculars, water, snacks etc. to carry for 
morning tea and lunch if you wish to stay on after 
finish at about noon. Sturdy shoes for walking and 
wet weather gear if conditions suggest it on the 
day. There are no toilets, but plenty of bushes! 


Enquiries: Bill Honey 0400 466 399 or 
Craig Morley 5221 4604 


Mailing roster 
July: Jan Venters 
August: Diana Primrose 


GFNC mid-week indoor excursion 


Bureau of Meteorology Training Center, 
Broadmeadows. 


Wednesday 19 July 2017 
Leader: Bernie Lingham 


BOM was our very first indoor excursion (2006), and it was 
a fascinating experience. 


The program this year will include both morning and 
afternoon activities. We will have a morning tour of the 
facilities, observe the launch of a weather balloon with a 
working radiosonde attached and then be able to watch 
the balloon's flight being tracked. After lunch the 
'Met-team' will be showing us their activities. 


They have offered us use of their lunchroom facilities, with 
hot water for coffee etc., but please bring your own lunch 
rather than relying on visiting the nearby shopping centre. 


We will be both inside and outside at various times, so 
please dress for July weather and make sure you have 
sturdy shoes for safety reasons. 


We will also need to do as much car-pooling as possible 
as we will need to access the site by car rather than public 
transport as we have been able to do on a number of other 
Melbourne indoor excursions. 


Meet: 10.00 a.m. at the Bureau of Meteorology Training 
Center, 1—41 Glenlitta Avenue, Broadmeadows 


Bring: Lunch, morning and afternoon tea snacks, warm 
clothing, wet weather gear and solid shoes, cam- 
eras (they have said we can take photos) 


Enquiries: Bernie Lingham 5255 4291 


Next fauna surveys 


Floating Islands 
6-9 July 2017 


We will continue the survey of this fascinating place, undertaking Elliott trapping and looking for reptiles and frogs. 


The meeting place is the large truck parking area, Princes Hwy, on right, after the Hawks Nest Rd turnoff, and 
we will move from there to the places where we will set the Elliotts. (Note — allow extra time as the Colac Road dupli- 


cation may cause delays.) 


Thursday 6 July: Meet at 1.00 p.m. to set the Elliotts. 


Friday 7 to Sunday 9 July: Meet at 8.30 a.m. to check and do a general walk around the area. 
ALWAYS check the GFNC weekly program notes in case we have to alter the arrangements due to weather or other 


factors. 


Otways/Yaugher 
18-20 August 2017 


We will work out from our house at Yaugher — and you are very welcome to ‘camp’ there overnight if you would like to 


enjoy an open fire after a spotlight walk. 
7-10 September: Brisbane Ranges 
5-8 October: Breakfast Creek/Anglesea Heath 


9-12 November: Tile check, upgrade at Brisbane Ranges, Wooloomanata, Corio and Ripley 


7-10 December: Gerangamete 





(Note: these dates are provisional and may be changed as circumstances dictate.) 
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Coming events 


JULY 2017 AUGUST 2017 
4 General Meeting: John Dearnaley: Mycorrhizal associations 1 General Meeting: Members Night and casserole tea 
of Australian plants 8 Plant Group: Meeting, sharing photos and observations 
6-9 Fauna survey—Floating Islands 17 Bird Group: Bruce Robertson—Pacific Gulls 
7-9 Winter wader count: John Newman 18-20 Fauna survey—Otways/Y augher 
11 Plant Group: Meeting, sharing photos and observations 20 Excursion: Forrest area weekend camp 
19 Excursion (Mid-week): Bureau of Meteorology training centre 21 Conservation group meeting 
20 Bird Group: Members night—Some birds of southern 24 Mid-week Bird Excursion: Ashby Park, Gherang 
Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego (Chrissy Freestone) and 26 Boneseed pull—You Yangs 


Falcons (Richard Weatherly) 


22-23 Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley 


27 


Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Moorabool River Reserve, 


Batesford 


GFNC COMMITTEE 2017-2018 


President 

Vice-President 
Immediate Past President 
Secretary 

Treasurer 

Minute Secretary 
Membership Officer 
Committee Member 


Rod Lowther 
Barry Lingham 
Barry Lingham 


Graham Possingham 


Tracey Hinton 
Vacant 
Deborah Evans 


Dean Hewish 
David Boyle 
Deborah Evans 
Lynne Clarke 
Phil Watson 
Craig Jones 
Barry Lingham 


0419 633 960 
5255 4291 
5255 4291 
5243 6997 
5243 9973 


5243 8687 


0409 231 755 
5250 1039 
5243 8687 
0439 390 801 
0429 145 430 
0413 238 179 
5255 4291 


rod.lowther@live.com 
lingham@tpg.com.au 
lingham@tpg.com.au 
g.possingham@gmail.com 
tracey.hinton@gmail.com 


deborah.evans@deakinco.com 


myibook@iprimus.com.au 
davidboyle48@gmail.com 
deborah.evans@deakinco.com 
alynneclarke@gmail.com 
philvaugwa@gmail.com 
cjones_22@bigpond.com 
lingham@tpg.com.au 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Bird Group 

Conservation Adviser 
Editor 

Sub-editor 

Geelong Bird Report 
Jerringot Group 

Librarian 

Fauna Survey Group 
Web-master 

Eco Book Group 
General Meeting Minutes 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
Convenor 

Cadets 


Craig Morley 
Bruce Lindsay 
Chrissy Freestone 
Deborah Evans 
Craig Morley 

Bela Bard-Brucker 
Lorraine Phelan 
Trevor Pescott 
Dean Hewish 
Lorraine Phelan 
Marilyn Hewish 


Lynne Clarke 
Jeff Dagg 


5221 4604 
5223 2394 
0417 379 033 
5243 8687 
5221 4604 
5243 7072 
5243 0636 
5243 4368 
0409 231 755 
5243 0636 
0409 966 852 


0439 390 801 
0419 551 847 


Submissions to Geelong Naturalist 


craigmorley5@bigpond.com 
brucelindsay@aapt.net.au 
chrissy.freestone@iinet.net.au 
deborah.evans@deakinco.com 
craigmorley5@bigpond.com 
bbardbrucker@gmail.com 
Iphelan(bigpond.com.au 
ppescott@optusnet.com.au 
myibook@iprimus.com.au 
lphelan@bigpond.com.au 
hewish@iprimus.com.au 


alynneclarke@gmail.com 
gfncadets@gmail.com 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 24 July 2017 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—appropriately labelled, digital as jpg and slides or prints for scanning—to the editor, 


Chrissy Freestone: chrissy.freestone@iinet.net.au 


GFNC meetings are held in the Geelong Botanic Gardens meeting room, and start at 8.00 p.m. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [VWelway 452 G4] 


Copyright: 


The Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. aims to make information accessible to a wide audience. 


This publication and its contents are subject to copyright under the laws of Australia and, through international treaties, other 
countries. Generally the copyright in materials in this publication is owned or licensed to the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Unless otherwise indicated you may copy, distribute, display, or print the material in this publication for your own personal use, for 
non-commercial educational purposes or for non-commercial use within your organisation. You may not alter content and must 
attribute the copyright owner (author) listed on the publication, or the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. where no author is listed. 
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